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WHEN FOUND— 


HE Eighth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will 

take place this vear in Hull, on Saturday, 3lst May. As usual, 

a public banquet will follow in the evening. Further particulars will 
be announced in our next issue. 


After Sir Squire Bancroft retired from the stage he set himself the 
task of raising £20,000 for the poor by giving readings of A Christmas 
Carol. He has lived to accomplish his task, and on 11th March, at 
St. James’s Theatre, London, yave his farewell recital. The theatre 
was packed from floor to ceiling, and Sir Squire received an ovation 
that even he must have felt proud of. Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., 
the Fellowship’s President, acted as * Chairman,” and later in the 
afternoon remarked: “I am convinced that if my father could have 
known the use to which the Carol has been put by Sir Squire 
Bancroft it would have filled him with pride and pleasure, for he, too, 
as you all know, was in constant touch and sympathy with the hos- 
pitals, as anyone can discover for himself if he will but choose to go 
down to the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street and inquire. 

. . . Inspired by the highest spirit of Christianity, it (the Carol) 
was undoubtedly written to draw attention to the cause espoused by 
Sir Squire.” The recital was given in aid of the Middlesex Hospital. 

* % * * * 

A special interest to our readers attaches to the announcement that 
Dr. Edgar Browne, of Liverpool, is engaged on writing his reminis- 
cences; for not only is Dr. Browne the son of Hablot K. Browne, 
whose cognomen of ** Phiz” is as familiar the world over as that of 
* Boz” but he is the valued President of the Liverpool Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship. Dr. Browne, who is an eye specialist, is now over 
eighty, and his reminiscences should make entertaining reading. Those 
relating to Dickens will have a special value and be of an intimate 
nature. The book, which is to be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Nisbet, will contain many of the novelist’s letters never previously 
published, and many of Phiz’s sketches which did not appear, in some 
cases for reasons explained by the correspondence. 

% *k * *  € 

We regret to record that at the Melbourne Hospital, on 23rd 
February, Mrs. Emily Dickens, widow of Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, 
died from pneumonia, after three weeks’ illness. 
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Three new branches of the Dickens Fellowship have been formed 
recently. One, on 30th January, at Winchester, through the initiation 
of the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, of Netley Abbey, the other at Sydney, 
N.S.W., on 19th December last, by Mr. Thomas Bentley, the Dicken- 
sian actor, who, on his tour in Australia, acted as Commissioner to 
the Dickens Fellowship, and the third at Hackney through the efforts 
of Mr. William Miller. Reference to those at Sydney and Hackney 
will be found amongst the Branch reports. Two others are on the 
eve of formation, in California and Tottenham respectively. On the 
other hand we have to record the termination of the Leeds and Broad- 
stairs branches, and the unsuccessful effort to form the Weston-super- 
Mare one. 

7 *s * * ** 

We note that of the three Dickensian buildings of interest in Bir- 
mingham, ““The Wharf” (Pickwick and Old Curiosity Shop), “ The 
Society of Arts Building” (Forster's * Life”), have recently been 
demolished, and Mr. Winkle’s house is in course of demolition. Their 
loss as local landmarks will be a matter of wide regret in the city. 


* * * * 


The recent books on the Drood Problem by Sir William R. Nicoll and 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters have not only set all the literary detectives on 
the trail again, but a determined attitude against the theories ad- 
vanced by those two expert critics and their followers has been taken 
up in several of our contemporaries during the last few weeks. The 
most notable of these opponents have. been the Rev. Harold Twyford, 
who contributed three well-reasoned articles to “The United Meth- 
odist ’ during February, to which Mr. Walters replied; Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten, in his two articles in “The Pall Mall Gazette’; and Mr. 
Henry Woollen, in two articles in the * Ealing Gazette,” all of which 
have been recorded in our list of Dickensiana, to say nothing oi the 
Jetters which have appeared from time to time in our own pages. 

The Annual Summer pilgrimage of the Dickens Fellowship (hitherto 
arranged by the Council) will be under the auspices of the London 
Branch this year. It is proposed to make it a river trip to Henley 
on the second Saturday in June. Arrangements are not yet complete 
but it is intended, if a sufficient number of members consent to take 
part in it, to start from Windsor in a steam launch taking luncheon 
and tea on board. It is anticipated that the cost including railway fare 
each wavy, river trip, luncheon and tea will not exceed twelve shillings 
each. Those desirous of joining the party should apply to the 
Secretary of the London Branch for particulars. 

x x * * nk 

The Secretary of the London Branch desires us to say that on 
February 16th he received a crossed Postal Order issued in Northern 
Nigeria, payable to Mrs. Osborn, England, with no covering com- 
munication. The postmark on the envelope was London, W.C. Will 
the sender please communicate with Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross, 379 
Clapham Road, London, 8.W. THe Epriror. 
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A GREAT POET’S TRIBUTE.* 


By W. WALTER CROTCH. 
(Author of ‘‘ Charles Dickens: Social Reformer.’) 


\ OST of us were of course aware that the great Victorian poet, 
x Swinburne, entertained an almost chivalrous adoration for the 
work of Dickens. Few of us, I think, quite realised how deep and sincere 
was his attachment; how complete was alike his understanding 
and his knowledge, how vivid was his appreciation and how jealous he 
was of his fame. But this book which the loving industry of Swin- 
burne’s life-long friend, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, has prepared 
for us, makes all this and many other things quite clear. The book 
is comprised of two separate essays of the poet. One of them ap- 
peared in the “ Quarterly Review,” of July, 1902. The other is an 
essay on Oliver Twist, which novel ~* The Quarterly ” article left undis- 
cussed because Swinburne had already said what he wanted to say 
upon the subject in another quarter. It is clear that Swinburne 
himself had the fixed intention of republishing the * Quarterly ” 
article, inasmuch as he began to add some time before his death 
certain marginalia to a copy of the “ Review ” in his library. These 
marginalia are of course embodied in this wonderful little book, 
which in my opinion is calculated (as Mr. Watts-Dunton anticipated 
it would be) to seriously influence future literary judgment and 
criticism of Dickens. 

{ am convinced too that Mr. Watts-Dunton did right in including 
Swinburne’s severe strictures upon Matthew Arnold, Andrew Lang, 
Ibsen and the others whom he so soundly trounced. It is true of 
course that they strike a jarring note here and there, and that one gets 
something in the nature of a shock now and again at the tempestuous 
fury of the onslaught. But one must remember that Swinburne 
was a strong virile man with his pen. Finnicky or mawkish things 
had no place or lot in his life. He was the perfect literary workman 
himself and he scorned the trifling affectations and attitudinisings of 
smaller and less competent men. If he scorched and seared with 
the white-heat lava of his passion, it should be remembered that he 
gave his genius with a prodigality of wealth to the defence of his friends. 
All that ability which made phrase lustrous and living, vital and 
palpitating, was ever available for the service of those for whom he 
cared and the great heart of the man always sought to be just. He 
was fierce in his resentment only because he hated injustice with a 
passion nothing could restrain and the futile criticisms to which the 
literary man-milliners, like Arnold, subjected Dickens—and created 
a vogue of it—aroused all the stupendous wrath of his generous-minded 
admirer. I think Mr. Watts-Dunton is harbouring an unnecessary 
fear when he suspects that because of these and similar outbursts 
Swinburne, “ the greatest of English gentlemen, the bravest and most 


* Charles Dickens, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. London 
Chatto and Windus, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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chivalrous, will go down to posterity entirely misunderstood.” Some 
of us at least will know how to apprise the fury, even as we know 
how the great and signal splendours of his lyric song came straight 
from a pure soul and a life lighted by complete beauty of character. 

There are delightful bits of autobiography scattered through Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s preface and scraps of really valuable Dickensiana. 
Swinburne’s adoration of Dickens seems to have begun when he was 
the merest child. He must have been familiar with Dombey and Son 
very early, for Mrs. Leith tells us how he once arranged his own little 
brothers and sisters and herself, when they were children, into a kind 
of tableau out of Dombey and Son, himself taking the part of Mrs. 
Skewton in her bath-chair. His early love for the great novelist 
never waned. Throughout his career he held tenaciously to his faith 
in Dickens ; he could recite long passages from the novels from memory 
and to anyone but the erudite Dickensian this book will prove bewild- 
ering and astounding because of the constant reference which it 
makes to characters and names, largely unknown and certainly very 
unfamiliar save to the few. 

Swinburne’s estimate of Dickens was both generousand dis- 
criminating. Whilst he proclaims him the greatest Englishman of 
his generation, he does not hesitate to catalogue the artistic blemishes 
of his work. With some of his kindly criticisms I shall deal at other 
times and may be in other places. A few of his objections to the 
novelist can be shewn to be wrong; the great mass of them are argu- 
able and provocatively stimulating; the whole of them are faultless 
in spirit and immaculate in tone. Appreciation and criticism alike 
are couched in language enriched by experience, sometimes gorgeous 
in its wealth of colour, restful both to eye and ear with its interwoven 
modulated tints and half tones. 

To describe in any actual detail Swinburne’s estimate of the Dickens 
characters would necessitate a new volume itself, for every page almost 
of this book is pregnant with suggestiveness and replete with provo- 
cative ideas. In Swinburne’s view, Dickens was right in preferring 
Dawd Copperfield to all his other works. The great poet thought it 
was the crowning masterpiece of his genius at the full. He compares 
it with Fielding’s radiant “Tom Jones” and pronounces it good, 
despite the fact that it is in his opinion thereby judged by “ the very 
highest and apparently the most unattainable standard.” The twin 
masterpiece, Swinburne avers, is Great Expectations, the first chapter of 
which he declares is “ incomparable.” Then too, the daring experiment 
which Dickens made in Bleak House “ of combination or alteration 
which divides a story between narrative in the third person and narrative 
in the first, is justified and vindicated by its singular and fascinating 
success.” “ Esther’s narrative,’’ Swinburne thinks, “‘is as good as her 
creator's; and no enthusiasm of praise could overrate the excellence 
of them both. For wealth and variety of character none of the 
master’s works can be said to surpass and few can be said to equal it.” 

On the other hand he had a vigorous contempt of the Old Curiosity 
Shop and he considered the plot of Dombey and Son a very stupid one. 
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He was frankly attracted in the former, by Quilp and Miss Brass and 
Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness but Little Nell bored him inex- 
pressibly. Whilst Little Paul was more credible than she, he did 
not even care for him whilst his * struttingly offensive father and his 
gushingly submissive daughters are failures of the first magnitude.” 

A Tale of Two Cities Swinburne considered is the most ingeniously 
and dramatically invented and constructed of all the novelist’s works, 
but Hard Times he found greater in moral and pathetic and humorous 
effect. The second historical story Barnaby Rudge he accounted 
even more admirable in its life-like tragedy and “ the terrible comedy 
of its presentation.” : 

Pickwick not only filled the poet with inextinguishable mirth—or 
as he himself describes it, *‘ with infinite thanksgiving of inexhaustible 
laughter and rapturous admiration,” but he found in it what some of 
us have been seeking for years to prove, namely that Dickens was 
imbued and possessed “‘ by the noble passion of indignant pity,” and 
that none could outstrip him “in sanity of ardour and rationality 
of aspiration for progressiveness and practical reform.” 

Although Litile Dorrit was to Swinburne, the weakest of Dickens’s 
stories—and that despite the fact that its conception was far happier 
and more promising than Dombey and Son—with its incomparable in- 
coherence, ™ its vehement hurry of cramped and halting invention ”’ and 
‘like a child’s dissected map with some of the counties or Kingdoms 
missing ’’—there is still enough merit in it for “* the staple foundation of 
an enduring fame.” Ow Mutual Friend belongs to “ the class of piebald 
‘or rather skewbald fiction”? but Swinburne no more than Dickens 
could resist the call of the river, and in estimating the last long com- 
pleted story of the master he says that “ the genius of the author ebbs 
and flows with the disappearance and re-appearance of the Thames.” 
In the March number of the Windsor Magazine I tried to show 
in some detail all the potent spell it had for the great craftsman and I 
am glad to find that Swinburne too agreed that the river belongs to 
Dickens by right of conquest or creation. 

There is neither time nor space to dwell on Swinburne’s other esti- 
mates of the major works, but his noteworthy tribute to the lesser 
pieces must be recorded. He declared that if Dickens had never in 
his life undertaken the writing of a long story he would still be great 
among the immortal writers of his age by grace of his matchless ex- 
cellence as a writer of short stories. His earlier Christmas books alone, 
Swinburne held, would well suffice for the assurance of a lasting fame. 
They are gems as costly as any of the larger in his crown of immortality. 
There is one fine passage too in describing the work done in Household 
Words and All the Year Round which every reader of The Dackensian 
will peruse with a thrill of pride :— 


The Wreck of the Golden Mary is the work of a genius 
till then unimaginable—a Defoe with a human heart. More 
life-like or more accurate in seamanship, more noble and natural 
in manhood, it could not have been if the soul of Shakespeare 
or of Hugo had entered into the somewhat inhuman or at least 
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. 


insensitive genius which begot Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders. 
The Perils of Certain English Prisoners must always challenge 
comparison with this masterpiece and will always be found able 
to sustain it. 


Perhaps the truest summary of the great poet’s estimation of the 
novelist is found in the one early pregnant paragraph where he says 
that “on the literary and sentimental side of his work Dickens was 
but a type of his generation and his class; on the comic and the 
pathetic, the tragic and the creative side ‘ he was not of an age but for 
all time.’ ” 

And with this disputative but well considered judgment I must 
leave a book over which I have spent hours in real and perfect revelry 
in re-reading and re-debating the points which it makes. It presents 
a case which for all time will confound the critics and will prove a 
constant influence and a peculiar grace for all of us who have found, 
and continue to find in our great master, an inspiration for social 
endeavour and a perpetual joy for all that is lovable in our complex 
humanity. 


MR. FRANCESCO BERGER AND DICKENS. 


NM R. Francesco Berger has published an extremely interesting 

volume of recollections,* which extend overa lengthy period of a 
distinguished and notable musical career. There are few musical celebri- 
ties of his time who have not been his friends and he has much to say 
concerning them and his association with their fame. But his frienadship 
was not confined to the notable members of his own profession. Artists, 
authors, and actors were included in the long list of those he became 
intimately associated with. Naturally what he has to say about his 
friendship with Dickens and his family will interest our readers mostly. 
Throughout the book there are many references to the novelist, whilst 
a whole chapter is devoted entirely to him. 

Mr. Berger first became acquainted with the family at Leipzig where 
he met Charles Dickens, the younger, then a student there. It was 
at Tavistock House, in 1854, that he first met the novelist who after- 
wards invited him to compose the overture and arrange the incidental 
music for “ The Lighthouse,” which he gladly undertook todo. When- 
ever the’ play was produced, Mr. Berger himself conducted the orchestra. 
Dickens was so pleased with Mr. Berger’s work that he presented him 
with a set of shirt studs with “C.D. to F.B..” engraved on the back. 
This was the commencement of a friendship which lasted until the 
novelist’s death. Mr. Berger is naturally very proud of the distinction 
and in the chapter dealing with his association with the novelist he 
contributes an important and interesting chapter to our knowledge 
of the great writer, 

The book contains a facsimile letter from Dickens to the author and 
reproductions of some unique play bills. 


* Reminiscences, Impressions and Anecdotes by Francesco Berger. Illustrated. 
London: Sampson, Low & Co. 10/6 net. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
C. 


{HARLES DICKENS ! Oh, with what remembrance fraught 
’ The name of him who for all ages wrought! 
Who swayed the mighty sceptre of the pen, 
Who lived, who died, the pride, the prized of men. 
Died! Nay, trace but. * departed” ’neath his name— 
They live for ever, the beloved of Fame! 
He liveth—in what circle never heard 
That name? ‘Tis as a dear-loved household word! 
Who hath not read, and read them o’er again, 
The great creations of that master-brain ?— 
That studied Life with such perception true, 
And limned its every trait with faithful hue ; 
Whose satire to abuses flung the gage, 
And, while it chastened, could delight the age ; 
Whose mellow humour and whose diamond wit 
Ne’er caused the blush to modest cheek to flit : 
Whose tear-compelling pathos went to show 
A tender sympathy with human woe. 
No_braver toiler doth the vineyard lack, 
And none more willingly would Earth call back. 
~ Doveras Joun Cuurcn. 


THE POLES AND THE RATCATCHER’S DAUGHTER 


OW a chance allusion by Dickens in his stories to some custom 

or common incident of the period of which he was writing 

{obvious and clear enough to those who lived at the time) creates 

curiosity and an interest to present-day readers has been fully exem- 

plified by the query published in our February issue regarding “ an 
allusion in Out of the Season.” 

In this little sketch in Reprinted Pieces Dickens describes how he 
found himself in a well-known watering-place out of the season, and 
how he sauntered about the town (which we believe to have been 
Folkest ne) with his hands in his pockets. He proceeded to write his 
impressions of the houses, shops, and other things as they appeared 
to him in the dullness and quietness of the town’s inactivity, amongst 
which is * that wonderful mystery, the Music Shop.” The allusion, 
which was not clear to us, was contained in the sentence: ~ It had 
five triangles in the window, six pairs of castanets. and three harps ; 
likewise every polka with a coloured frontispiece that ever was 
published, from the original one where a smooth male and female 
Pole of high rank are coning at the observer with their arms akimbo 
to the Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” 

The name of the latter song was familiar to us, but the allusion 
to the “smooth male and female Pole”? was somewhat enigmatic, 
and, in the manner of Rosa Dartle, we asked for information regarding 
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it. Sir Francis C. Burnand was good enough to enlighten us to a 
certain degree by his letter in our last issue, and others have written 
to say they remember the polka. But we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. A. Saunders for solving the matter by sending us the cover of 
the actual polka, with the picture on, which we reproduce here. 


PICTORIAL DESIGN ON ‘‘ THE OPERA POLKA.”’ 


“¢ \ Smooth male and female Pole . . . with arms akimbo.” 


The piece of music is described on the cover thus: “ The Opera 
Polka, as danced by Mlle. Carlotta Crisi and M. Perrot, the music by 
Signor Pugni. London: published by Jullien, 3 Little Maddox 
Street, New Bond Street.” We are also informed that the polka was 
“danced at the Nobility’s Balls and performed at every theatre in 
London, Paris, Vienna, ete.”’; and so we are able to clear up the 
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matter—trivial enough perhaps, but nevertheless interesting as 
providing another instance of Dickens’s meticulousness in observation. 

We have also received a note from Mr. John Suddaby, of Hull, in 
which he says :— 


The music showing on its frontispiece the male and female Poles 
advancing with arms akimbo may have been a casual piece of illustrated 
music by some composer who had named it after the Poles. Or, it may 
have been published in honour of a troupe of Polish dancers who had 
come to England and appeared on the theatre and hall stages. These 
dancers were an undoubted novelty and popular in the mid-life 
period of Dickens, and when he pictured a seaside resort and its 
shops, etc., in Out of Season, his quick eye and attention to detail 


PICTORIAL DESIGN ON “‘ THE RATCATCHER 'S DAUGHTER. * 


would readily fix upon the pictured Poles for a mention. And, similarly 
also he fixed upon the pictured music of the then popular song of the 
‘¢ Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” The readers of then would be familiar 
with the music pictures and promptly enjoy the allusions. 

But whilst not being able to send you the Poles, I have an early 
copy of the music of the Ratcatcher’s Daughter, picturing her 
with a tray of sprats on her head, whilst her lover, the sand hawker 
with his donkey and cart are also sketched, Westminster Cathedral 
being in the distance. - 

The song was exceedingly popular throughout the country,’and even 
Punch came out of his fastness, so to speak, and by alluding to the 
song, is considered to have immortalized it. The following are the 


first two verses :— 


She wore no hat upon her head, 
Nor cap, nor dandy bonnet, 
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The hair on her head fell down her back, 
Like a bunch of carrots upon it ; 

Ven she cried “ sprats ” in Vestminster, 
Oh ! such a sweet loud voice, Sir, 

You could hear her all up Parliament Street, 
And as far as Charing Cross, Sir. 


Both rich and poor, from far and near, 
In matrimony sought her, 
But at friends and foes, she turn’d up her nose, 
Did the pretty little Ratcatcher’s daughter ; 
For there vas a man, sold lily-vite sand, 
In Cupid’s net had caught her, 
And right over head and ears in love, 
Fell the pretty little Ratcatcher’s Daughter. 


Other seven verses give the tragedy of their deep love. She was so 
affected that in her street cries she asked, “‘ Do you vant lily-vite sand, 
Oh?” and he, ‘‘D’ye vant any Ratcatcher’s daughter ?’’ The 
tragic end was—she was drowned, he cut his throat and ‘ stabb’d his 
donkey arter!’’ And such an intelligent donkey !—judging by his 
expressed thoughts in the song and his portrait in the picture. 


DICKENS RELICS IN NEW YORK 


rW\HE Grolier Club of New York has had on exhibition a number of 

precious Dickens manuscripts and memorials owned by American 
citizens. The rarest manuscript of the collection without doubt says 
the ‘“‘ New York Sun,” is Dickens's draft of chapters 35 and 36 of 
the Pickwick Papers. This is the largest section of Pickwick manu- 
scripts in the world, and, in fact, with the exception of two pages, 
one now in the British Museum and the other owned by a New York 
collector, this is all that is known to exist. 

All the twenty original numbers of Pickwick appear in the Grolier 
Club, exhibition, including the copy of No. 3, with the drawings of 
the unfortunate Buss, and No. 1 and No. 2, with the still more un- 
fortunate Seymour’s illustrations. 

George Cruikshank’s original pencil sketch of * Oliver asking for 
more” is to be seen, as well as twenty-four water-colours which 
Cruikshank made from his * Oliver Twist” etchings for his friend 
F. W. Cozens. These water-colours are delightful, about the size of 
the original etchings, in fresh colour and clear washes, and have all 
the dramatic strength of the illustrations. 

The famous American tour that Dickens made in 1842 is an unending 
source of interest to Americans, and numbers of souvenirs of that 
visit are to be met with in the exhibition. We have lived down long 
avo our rancour at the criticisms in the American Notes, and now 
take an unbiassed delight in the general ~ high old times” that sur- 
rounded the great man wherever he went. 

Accompanying Dickens's letter announcing his visit to. America, 
written to Washington Irving, is a letter from R. H. Dana, Jun., to 
Kdward Moxon describing the reception to Dickens in Boston, with 
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a water-colour drawing of a scene that Dana described. It seemed 
that the crush of females in the hotel lobby to see the writer was so 
great that to give all an equal chance one ingenious ladv proposed 
that Mr. Dickens should stand in the centre of a ring that they should 
form. Dickens submitted with as much grace as he could command. 

Then there is the New York welcome, with posters, and an account 
of the famous “‘ Boz”? ball at the Park Theatre and a thrilling picture 
of the same and specimens of the songs that echoed the Dickens tour, 
. such as “ Little Nell,’ “‘ Floating Away,” “ Tiny Tim,” “‘ Dora.” 
“ Agnes,” and “ What Are the Wild Waves Saying ?’—now, alas! 
not much sung. Nor do we now hear often ‘“ The Dora Polka” or 
“The Nicholas Nickleby Quadrilles.”’ 

There is on view a prospectus of the Charles Dickens Mining Com- 
pany, Idaho, U.S.A., and also a little frivolity that Dickens himself 
put forth. It-is a “ Broadside,” evidently burlesquing some popular 
institution of the moment that had amused Dickens. It is the articles 
of agreement of “ The Great International Walking-Match,” signed 
by the Man of Ross (George Dolby), the Boston Bantam (James R. 
Osgood), Massachusetts Jemmy (James T. Fields) and the umpire, the 
Gadshill Gasper (Dickens), who writes the account of the race. A. V.S. 
Anthony witnesses the signatures, and only five copies are supposed - 
to have been printed, one for each signer. 

There is not only the original manuscript of Hunted Down, but a 
copy of the New York ~ Ledger,” in which this story first appeared. 

Dickens had a special edition printed of the selections he used: in 
his readings and carried them with him on tour. He was too much 
of a dramatist not to realize that what is effective by the fireside is 
not always so on the stage, so to increase his “ effects”? he made 
countless changes and excision in these selections from his stories, 
and even wrote in new passages. : 

These “ working copies,” now shown, are curious affairs. Some 
exhibit a network of corrections, and in others half a page is occa- 
sionally obliterated with solid red or blue ink. Along the margins 
are memoranda in the author’s handwriting to assist in securing 
proper expression. Along the edge of the Christmas Carol appears 
‘* Snap your fingers,” “‘ Scrooge melted,” “ Soften very much,’ etc. 

Among the early items is the first-known piece of his composing, 
the scrap of a burlesque called “‘O’Thello,”’ which has a special theatrical 
interest. It was written about 1832, when Dickens was seriously 
thinking of taking up the stage, and in fact had nearly succeeded in 
securing an engagement. He was already well-known at that time 
as an amateur actor, but fortunately for literature he turned his 
serious attention to writing. The cases contain many memorials of 
the Dickens theatricals, his own plays and Wilkie Collins’s, and play- 
bills, posters, and other evidences of bygone fun. 

All these objects and many more are arranged in a chronological 
order that is helpful to the student, and an excellent catalogue of 
250 pages gives historical and explanatory data at every point. 
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THE DIDACTIC HUMOUR OF DICKENS* 
By FREDERIC HANNAM-CLARK. 
I. 

\ HAT is intended by “ didactic’ in this connection will naturally 
be asked, and by way of answer I put forward the general and 

indeed only definition of Skeats— instructive.” The literal meaning 
of the word is usually given as “ fitted or intended to teach”; but 
we can hardly believe that Dickens could have been conscious of an 
intention to teach anything by his broad and exuberant humour, and 
yet I shall hope to shew that in many instances that same humour is 
“fitted” to teach, and that there is something of wisdom in it, or, at 
least, something instructive. In attempting this I shall not have time 
to quote more than a few instances of what I mean, and those will 
be from only two or three of the best-known books. Many more 
examples might of course be adduced, and if the members feel any 
desire to think out the subject further, they have an extraordinarily 
wide field in which to study. This short paper can only be suggestive. 
I have premised that Dickens may have been aware of no effort to 
teach us anything by his humour. Yet we must always bear in mind 
that, after he sprang into fame with his first book, he had an incentive 
in the enthusiastic admiration of innumerable readers, and, as has been 
well said, “‘ he was enabled to throw all the energies of his being into 
the occupation he consciously excelled in, to say everything he most 
wanted to say, with the knowledge that every w ord would vo straight to 
its mark.” We students of Dickens shall all feel the truth of this 
assertion, and shall agree that we are less tempted to “ skip ” in reading 
Dickens’s works than in those of any other writer of fiction. And 
so it has come to pass that not only has his gift of delineation of character 
produced figures which have dwelt in our imagination as something 
more than shadows, even from our childhood’s days, but their very 
sayings have so taken hold upon our memories that we often apply 
them to our personal experiences. It is hardly possible to cite a better 
instance of this than a very characteristic action of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Sarah Gamp. Dickens, as we all see now, had the definite 
purpose of reforming a particular abuse when he introduced her into 
one of the most popular of his books; but it is not perhaps so 
well recognised that in some of her speeches we have what I have 
ventured to define as didactic humour. When in the sick room, 
for example, she draws away the patient's pillow (in order to use it 
herself) with the remark * “I a’most forgot the piller, I declare ! ” 
she gives the world a phrase which is capable of being used proverbially, 
and as such may be applied to any one who is astonished that he 
should have momentarily forgetten his own comfort. Mrs. Gamp 
may be a caricature, but, in the particular kind of selfishness here 
hinted at, she has her counterparts amongst all classes, even to-day. 
Dickens’s whimsical attempt to indicate that Mr. Pickwick, as a 
scholar, had thoughts which were foreign to the vulgar herd has an 


* Paper read at a Meeting of the Gloucester Branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 
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amusing TEs a in the morning scene at Dingley Dell, when the 
great man is aroused by a cheery ~* “hollo! ? beneath his window. Mr. 
Pickwick “ looked to the right, but he saw nobody ; his eyes wandered 
to the left, and pierced the prospect ; he stared into the sky, but he 
wasn’t w anted there ; and then he did what a common mind would 
have done at once—looked into the garden, and there saw Mr. Wardle.” 
Here, again, we have something to learn ; it is a slightly exaggerated 
presentment of many a man within our knowledge, who, owing to self 
absorption, will do everything but the right thing. 

To omit mention of Sam Weller from even this brief sketch would 
be impossible. Many of his aphorisms could be quoted, but I will 
content myself with recalling to you the * swarry ”’ at Bath, when the 
footman in blue waxed confidential as to his love affairs, or rather 
aspirations, and Sam drily observed ; ~ It’s a great deal more in your 
way than mine, as the gen’]lm’n on the right side o’ the garden vall said 
to the man on the wrong un, ven the mad bull vos a-comin’ up the 
lane.” This reminds me, by the way, of another humourist, Arthur 
Sketchley, the creator of “ Mrs. Brown,” in whose rambling speech 
there are often crumbs of worldly wisdom. In her ** proverbial philos- 
ophy,” she is made to say: “‘There’s many a slip twixt the cup and 
the lip’; as is why I always drinks out of a sarcer, particular when 
’ot or ’urried.”” And again: ~~ The nearer the bone the sweeter the 
meat’; asl depend entire ’ow long you keeps it.” I have ventured 
to introduce these quotations here in order to shew the distinction 
between the philosophy of Mrs. Brown, who was too apt to miss the 
point of her proverbs, and Sam’s native wit, which recognised and en- 
forced the truth of his. 

The elder Weller is a prodigy of didactic humour, though he mainly 
deals with one theme, the iniquities of widows, and the necessity 
of extreme caution in one’s dealings with them. ~~ Ven you're a married 
man, Samivel,” he moralised, * you'll understand a good many things 
as you don’t understand now ; but vether it’s vorth goin’ through so 
much to learn so little, as the charity-boy said ven he got to the end of 
the alphabet, is a matter of taste. I rayther think it isn't.” 

I alluded just now to the Pickwick Club’s visit to Bath. What can 
be more humorous, and at the same time more graphic, than Dickens's 
description of the Pump Room and its frequenters, in the course of 
which he says: * There are baths near at hand, in which a part of the 
company wash themselves; and a band plays afterwards, to con- 
gratulate the remainder on ther having done so. There is another 
pump room, into which infirm ladies and gentlemen are wheeled 
in such an astonishing variety of chairs and chaises, that any adven- 
turous individual who goes in with the regular number of toes is in 
imminent danger of coming out without them.” It is pretty generally 
aevreed that, of all our English writers, none went about the world 
Ww vith a greater gift of seeing the laughable side of things than Charles 
Dickens, and it seems to me : that such a passage as I have quoted is not 
a bad proof of it. 

{Tole concluded | 
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MR. G. K. CHESTERTON AND THE VICTORIAN 
AGE IN LITERATURE. 


( F Mr. G. K. Chesterton it may be said with far greater truth than 

of most living writers, that he always says something when he speaks. 
So many of his contemporaries talk such a lot and but rarely succeed in 
saving anything. He has just written a book on “ The Victorian 
Age in Literature,” for the Home University Library (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1s.). The Editors, with unnecessary nervous- 
ness, are careful to emphasise that the book is not put forward as an 
* authoritative history of Victorian literature,” but that it is a free and 
personal statement of Mr. Chesterton’s views. As though it would be 
hkely to be anything else! As though anybody could want anything 
else from him! It is a delightful book, full of Chestertonian gymnastics 
and frolics, and yet ever reflecting its author’s sanity. We are not 
all likely to agree with all that he says, and yet it will be found, one 
ventures to say, that in the main his estimates of the Victorian writers 
are wonderfully true and fair. The present writer for one, is particu- 
larly glad that Mr. Chesterton has had the courage to speak plainly 
about the last survivor of the Victorian novelists. 

But our purpose here is to note what the author has to say about 
Dickens. It is something new and true as it was bound to be. “ Dick- 
ens was a mob—a mob in revolt; he fought by the light of nature ; 
he had not a theory, but a thirst. . . . His thirst was of things as 
humble, as human, as laughable as the daily bread for which we cry 
to God.” Again: “If . . . we have called Carlyle a man who saw and 
Arnold a man who knew, we might truly call Dickens a man who tasted, 
that is, a man who really felt. In spite of all the silly talk about his 
vulgarity, he really had in the strict and serious sense, good taste.” 
If these thoughts are not new, they are expressed in a new way which 
seems to make it easier for us to estimate Dickens’s true place in the 
sun. Here is something new—‘‘ . . . Dickens was primarily the 
most successful of all the onslaughts on the solid scientific school, 
because he did not attack from the standpoint of extraordinary faith, 
like Newman; or the standpoint of extraordinary inspiration, like 
Carlyle; or the standpoint of extraordinary detachment or serenity, 
like Arnold : but from the standpoint of quite ordinary and quite 
healthy dislike.” 

And finally ** Dickens was the People, as it was in the eighteenth 
century (surely a mistake for nineteenth) and still largely is .. . . 
comic, tragic, realistic, free-spoken, far looser in words than in 
deeds.” 

We have written “finally ”’ not because we have exhausted all that 
Mr. Chesterton has to say on Dickens, but because we have exhausted 
our space. He has much more to say, and we had marked many of 
the striking passages for the purpose of quotation. 

But all Dickensians ought to possess this little book. 

J. W. T. L. 


2? 
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MORE ABOUT EDWIN DROOD* 


pD*® FENNELL, of Cambridge, is the latest contributor to this ever- 

green topic, and opens new ground with his suggestion that 
the opium woman is Rosa Bud’s grandmother, once more exempli- 
fying how easy it is to prove that everybody in this remarkable fragment 
is somebody else! It is evident, however, that Dr. Fennell has devoted 
a considerable amount of thought to the novel and its commentators, 
and his pamphlet is chiefly concerned with an analysis of the many 
theories. That Edwin Drood was done to death he has no doubt, 
and he is at great pains to criticize Andrew Lang’s theories on this and 
other points. Moreover, he will have none of the Helena-Datchery as- 
‘sumption, and plunges boldly, if not always convincingly, for Bazzard. 
It is a valuable little book for the libraries of Dickensians. 


NS 


A DICKENS BOOK-PLATE. 


Many of our readers, 
doubtless, have in- 
troduced their fav- 
ourite hobby into 
their book-plates. 
Mr. E. J. Timings, 
of the Birmingham 
Branch, has just had 
designed a Dickens 
book-plate for his 
books, and has kind- 
ly allowed us to re- 
produce it here. As 
we have said before, 
we are always pleased 
to have the oppor- 
tunity of publishing, 


sign. Mr. Timings’s 
example is from a 
drawing made by his 
brother, Mr.. Frank 
Timings. 


from time to time, : Ee eS S 
book-plates with mM iy n= 
Dickens and _ his y if dl OE 
books as the foun- Foe 

dation of the de- BNW 


*<«<The Opium Woman” and ‘ Datchery,” by C. A. M. Fennell, Litt. D. 
{Elijah Johnson, Cambridge; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. Sixpence 
net). 
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THE LAUREATE OF THE THAMES 


R. ASHBY STERRY’S recently published “ River Rhymer,’’* is 

a fascinating volume of delightful little poems dealing with the 

Thames. There is a freshness and fragrance throughout the pages, 

a felicity of rhythm, and a faithful reflection of the river and river life 

in all its moods which entrances the reader. In Mr. Sterry’s own 
words :— 


*Neath the awning you sit, and may smoke if you please, 
While the Thames panorama you view at your ease ! 


Perhaps the happiest description of the book is a series of water 
colour sketches in words. Delightful as the book is for all lovers of 
the river, its chief interest to us is in its frequent references to the 
familiar scenes and characters of Dickens associated with the river 
where “ Hexam plied his trade and Riderhood conspired.” Great 
Expectations, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, Our Mutual Friend 
and Inttle Dorrit all receive recognition. We cannot. hope to do 
justice to the poet by casual quotation, but the temptation to cull a 
few lines is irresistible, and for the sake of contrast, we choose the 
following :— 

“There came Young John superbly drest, 
In purple coat and gold sprigged vest, 
With white kid gloves and dandy cane, 
Alas ! his toilet was in vain ! 

Miss Amy kindly said him, nay, 
Then tearfully he went away ; 
And leaning on his fragile staff, 
He then composed his epitaph, 
On Southwark Bridge !” 


Referring to Charles Dickens :— 


““Ah ! me, what gratitude is ours, 
To one whose overwhelming powers, 
Whose subtle and distinguished art, 
O’erflows with sympathy and heart ! 
Who gilds with an eternal ray 
The life and folk of every day ; 
Who throws a glamour o’er the tide, 
And glorifies the country-side ; 

Who charms the most unlikely plots, 
And changes them to hallowed spots ! 
With shrines that soon become the rage, 
And subject of a pilgrimage. 

The Great Magician ! It is he, 

Whose humour, pathos, charity, 

Have, by his magic, made you see, 
Romance more real than History.” 


A.E.B.C. 


* «<The River Rhymer,” by J. Ashby yaa London: W. J. Ham Smith, 
3s. 6d. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LANDLESS—DATCHERY THEORY 


Sir,—That a slim and graceful girl could occupy lodgings with the 
Topes ; be waited upon daily by Mrs. Topes, and issue forth from her 
bedroom every morning disguised as a portly middle-aged gentleman 
with an “unusually large head,” surmounted by an unusually large 
white wig, without exciting suspicions in the bosom of her landlady, 
is a theory which I don’t believe Mr. Cuming Walters can persuade 
any woman to accept. Amongst the feminine portion of my acquaint- 
ance to whom the case has been propounded, the answer is an emphatic 
and unanimous, “‘ No, the thing would be impossible.” 

Yours truly, 
BILLIcKIN. 


BARNABY RUDGE 


Smr,—In Barnaby Rudge the traveller, after leaving the ‘“‘ Maypole,” 
struck Joe on the head with the butt end of his whip, and then dashed 
away towards London, and ran into the locksmith coming from 
London. Gabriel Varden rested at the “‘ Maypole” before setting out 
to his home, but on leaving the inn he followed the track of the traveller 
towards London, and actually reached his home there at the lock- 
smith shop. Before this Dickens’s text does not make it clear that 
Varden’s home was in London, but that his home was not far from 
the ‘‘ Maypole,” and that he was returning home after completing 
work at the house of Mr. Haredale. Dickens as a rule is very clear, 
but does not seem to be so in this particular case. He appears to 
have turned round in his narrative, as well he might considering the 
state of the weather that night. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
10 Victoria Square, Worksop. 


ROYAL EAST LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 


Srr,—Can anyone give me any particulars or inform me where an 
illustration could be obtained of the Royal East Lond n Volunteers to 
which Gabriel Varden belonged (Barnaby Rudge). 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 
40 Richmond Road, 
Drumcondra, 
Dublin. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DICKENS VIEWS 


S1r,—The Dickens Fellowship of New York is desirous of obtaining 
a collection of photographs of Dickens landmarks. England is the 
great home of amateur photography, and I am sure many members 
of the various branches must be photographers—and photographers 
are as a rule very generous. I would appreciate views of any kind 
(unmounted) having a Dickensian interest, which will be framed and 
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hung on the walls of the Club-rooms. They can be sent to me at the 
Headquarters, 2 East Thirtieth Street, New York. * 
Thanking you, I am, with best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
ALOYS MAERZ, 
‘Ridgwood, New York. Sec. 
P.S.—The Dickensian is kept at the Club-rooms. 


“THE MASTER.” 


Srr,—In your March issue I note that Mr. J. W. T. Ley takes 
-exception to Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s writing of Charles Dickens as ‘“‘ The 
Master ”’ with a capital “ M.” I quite agree with Mr. Ley. I honour 
Dickens as much as any man, but surely there is but one Being that 
has trod this earth of whom we may with propriety speak as ‘‘ The 
Master.” It was rather curious that in the same issue of The 
Dickensian the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier wrote of Dickens in exactly 
this way. I hope it does not seem like carping criticism, but somehow 
I do not like to see a minister of the Christian religion writing thus of 
a man howsoever great and howsoever good. May I add that I believe 
that it is the use of such exaggerations as this What causes so many 
people to sneer at the enthusiastic ‘‘ Dickensian.” 

Yours faithfully, 
March, 1913. JAMES WESTLEY. 


[It is our custom to substitute the words © Charles Dickens ”’ for 
those of ‘The Master” in all articles and other contributions to our 
pages. The instance referred to by Mr. James Westley, however, was 
overlooked by us.—EDITOoR. | : he 


THE CHARITABLE GUILD. 


Sir.—The Committee of the Charitable Guild of the London Branch 
earnestly appeals for new subscribers to its Pension Fund. At present 
there are two most deserving cases, in which our pension of 2s. 6d. 
a week would be of very great assistance, and it is our earnest désire 
to grant these two pensions in addition to the six we now confer. 

In order, however, to afford this- inuch-needed help, additional 
subscribers are absolutely necessary. Will our inembers please kindly 
-come to our aid in this difficulty ? 

Gifts of cast-off clothing are urgently needed, and for any help given 
in this direction we shall be most grateful. 

All subscriptions, donations, and gifts should be sent to ime at the 
-address below. 

Yours faithfully, 
42 Stradella Road, ANNIE SHERLOCK. 
Herne Hill, S.E. 


THE DROOD MYSTERY. 


Sir,—The clue to the clearing-up of the Drood Mystery is gained 
by a consideration of Dickens’s methods in Great Expectations. Had 
Great Expectations been*truncated owing to the sudden death of its 
author about the middle of the tale, everyone would have believed 
that the old lady of the great house was the benefactress of Pirg 
‘Smash, and the whole controlling idea was exploded, the genius of 
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Dickens still carrying the tale to a triumphant conclusion. In Drood 
Dickens again attempted a gigantic but legitimate game of bluff with 
his readers. Up to the last words of Dickens, Jasper never intended 
to kill Edwin. His love for Edwin was genuine. He may or may not 
have killed him afterwards, possibly in self-defence, but his love, the 
love of a highly sensitive man addicted to drug-taking, was genuine 
though abnormally exaggerated. His hatred of Neville was similarly 
unnatural. Take this point of view and we see daylight. Had he been 
the cold calculating villain of fiction the cathedral authorities would 
have ceased to believe in him sooner than they did. Like his mother, 
the Puffer, he wa; a drug-taker, a fact accounting for his peculiarities.. 
A good man, gone wrong through indulgence in folly, but not essentially 
a scoundrel. Drood went away voluntarily on the night of the storm, 
leaving a note for Helena with Deputy. Durdles stole this, and it 
never reached her, though Drood thought it had and lost heart. 
When visiting his great-aunt near Limehouse, he was decoyed on 
board a vessel and taken to sea. On his return he makes his way to 
the Tower, where his uncle finds him (vide cover of parts). Datchery 
was never Helena in Cloisterham. The idea is preposterous. He was 
the clerical husband of the sister of the China Shepherdess, a man of 
leisure. college chum and personal friend of the Dean. Anxious to 
assist the Dean and also Mrs. Crisparkle in clearing up the mystery, 
he disguises himself just sufficiently to escape recognition in Cloisterham 
by any chance London parishioner or acquaintance who might happen 
to be there. Neville was also Datchery, but usually in London. 
Helena, too, may have been at times dressed to resemble Neville 
when Datchery, bué only in London. They communicate with each 
other by means of chalk-marks on the cupboard door. To write 
would have been to betray themselves by their handwriting. The 
three of them, one in Cloisterham and two in London, worry the 
self-distrusting Jasper into a state of muddled disbelief in himself and 
his own eyesight, so that Dickens’s consummate artistry is able to 
lead up the tale to a strikingly sensational and strong climax. 
Yours faithfully, 
London, 10th March, 1913. WitmoT CoRFIELD-. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On March 14th Mr. Alfred Hayes, M.A., gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Associations of Charles Dickens with the Midland 
Institute.’ Mr. E. J. Timings was in the chair. Mr. Hayes first 
compared the Birmingham of Dickens’s time with the city of to-day, 
and then proceeded to discuss the indifference to Dickens’s novels 
which prevailed amongst the younger generation of readers. He 
afterwards traced the. association of Dickens with Birmingham and 
especially with the Midland Institute. 

BRIGHTON.—On Ist March, at the invitation of its President, 
Alderman E. Geere, the members of the Branch met at a Social Meeting 
in the Lecture Hall at Steine House. The programme consisted of 
an interesting address by the President on “ Dickens as a Social 
Reformer,” a recitation by Miss Maisie Desmond, “ Oliver Twist’s 
Ninth Birthday,” and one by the Hon. Secretary. Mr. F. J. Gauntlett,. 
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from Edwin Drood, on ‘ The Visit to Billickins,’ both of which were 
much appreciated. Mrs. Russell-Davies proposed a vote of thanks 
to Alderman Geere for his address and kindness in providing refresh- 
ments. Mr. F. J. Gauntlett seconded, and it was carried with acclama- 
tion. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON SOCIETY.—A most successful meeting 
was held on March 26th at the Queen’s Hall. The arrangements for 
the evening were in the hands of the Society’s President, Mr. A. J. 
Tonkin, who read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop and 
some of its people,” and the following character scenes were given — 
(1) Miss Montflathers and Little Nell; (2) The Faithful Kit; (3) The 
New Clerk of the House of Brass; (4); Mrs. Quilp’s Tea Party; (5) 
Dick Swiveller ; (6) Not Drowned ; (7) The Fair Sally brought to book. 
Mr. E. Down made an ideal Dick Swiveller and Mrs. Giddings as 
Sally, and Miss E. Tucker as the Marchioness were also most realistic. 
Mrs. Brown as Mrs. Jiniwin deserves mention, and Mr. Leon 
Thomas as an old time violinist was very effective in Scene 5. Messrs. 
Sam Tucker and G. Tonkin were appointed to represent the Society 
at the forthcoming conference to be held in Hull. 


DUBLIN.—At a meeting held on the 26th February, in 33 Moles- 
worth Street, the subject for consideration was ‘‘ Music and Dickens,” 
and an excellent paper on the matter was given by Mrs. E. A. Mont- 
gomery. In the course of her essay, Mrs Mongtomery said that there 
could be no doubt that Charles Dickens loved music, that many of his 
characters sang or played, all kinds of songs were sung and all kinds of 
instruments were used. Further that the words of two songs in his 
books were actually composed by himself, namely, ** The Ivy Green,” 
and the ‘“‘ Christmas Carol,” in Pickwick Papers. Other books were 
mentioned in which descriptions of music are given. Illustrative 
readings were given by Messrs. Collins and Miller and the proceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Montgomery. 


EALING, St. Joun’s ScHoot.—On 13th March Mr. Edwin Drew 
addressed the members in the Dickens Room. The address took the 
form of ‘* Stories of Charles Dickens ”’ collected by Mr. Drew personally 
from people who knew the novelist. | The stories and anecdotes were 
well appreciated by the listeners. During the coming summer it is 
hoped to hold an outdoor Dickens Pageant and Competition for 
character impersonation, when the costumes will be judged by an 
artist. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—tThe session was brought to a 
close on 4th March with a lecture-recital on David Copperfield by Mr. 
Percival Steeds, who gave a sympathetic description of the principal 
characters in the work. The readings were given by members of the 
Atheneum Dramatic Society. The selections from the novel were 
admirably recited by the young ladies, and a pleasant evening was 
thus spent with the immortals of Dickens’s creation. 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting took place at Northgate 
Mansions on March 5th. Mr. Chas. Fox took the Chair. The consider- 
ation of Our Mutual Friend was resumed, when selections were given 
from Book II. by Mr. T. Beacall, Mr. G. A. Adams and Miss Marjory 
Fielding, followed by a discussion. The chairman referred to the many 
strangely assorted couples to be found in the novyelist’s works, each 
with their own romance, and often attended with pretty love stories. 
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He instanced the Marchioness and Dick Swiveller, Florence Dombey 
and Walter Toots and Susan Nipper, Bella and Rokesmith, Sloppy 
and Jenny Wren, and many others. Mr. Chance referred to the fact 
that their study of the book was not half completed, yet the session 
was nearly over, and suggested that in future it would be an advantage 
to appoint a “narrator ”’ and thus speed up the consideration and 
study of the book selected. He also spoke of a recent criticism of 
Dickens by Dr. Flecker at Cheltenham, when that gentleman caused 
some consternation by remarking that Dickens never drew a fine woman 
and said Mr. Fox deserved their thanks for the manner in which he 
had championed the cause of the novelist. 


HACKNEY.—A most successful meeting took place on 24th 
February at the St. James’s Parish Hall, for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating the above Branch, when over a hundred persons attended. 
Mr. B. W. Matz occupied the chair, and was supported by Messrs. 
A. 8. Hearn, Woodford Sowray, J. W. Church, William Miles, and 
Miss A. Sherlock, all members of the Council. The Chairman explained 
the aims and objects of the Dickens Fellowship. Mr. W. Miller was 
elected Secretary protem. During the evening Mr. William Miles gave 
several Dickens recitals, which were received with great applause. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Burtenshaw, Mr. and Miss Taylor, and many other prominent 
Hackney people. The meeting terminated with the enrolling of nearly 
fifty new members and several others promised to join. A further 
meeting was held on March 13 for the purpose of electing a Committee, 
and Officers and approving rules. The meeting decided that 
the new branch should be named the Hackney and Stoke Newington 
Branch and that the meetings should be held in both districts alter- 
nately. Mr. Wm. Taylor was elected Chairman, Mr. J. H. Burtenshaw 
elected treasurer, Mr. J. S. Maxwell, hon. auditor. The following 
ladies and gentlemen were elected on the committee —Mrs. J. H. 
Burtenshaw, Misses K. Clothier, M. Denny, E. C. Tyrett, Messrs. 
H. Chamberlain, C. Harrison, A. J. Hewlett and A. Minde. 


HATFIELD.—tThis Branch met in the Dickens Room of the Salis- 
bury Arms, Hatfield, on Ferbuary 21st, Mr. H. W. Hope, presiding. 
a most enjoyable Lantern Lecture entitled “‘ Round about Rochester 
with Charles Dickens,” was given by Mr. Agustus Ovey, the principal 
feature of which were the scenes from Pickwick and Edwin Drood. 


HULL.—On 21st February a lecture on “‘ A Reflection of Dickens— 
Chesterton,’’ was given by the Rev. Lawrence Clare. The lecturer 
began by stating that Chesterton is a reflection of Dickens, yet original. 
His real message is that he is opposed to the spirit of the time. 
Chesterton as a humorist was then discussed. Like Dickens he used 
humour as a weapon. Humour is a great democratic force. Before 
the humorist all men must be democratic or they are made to look 
ridiculous. Chesterton, like Dickens, possessed too great a sympathy 
to wound wantonly. The humour of both is closely allied to that of 
Christian charity as distinct from irony. They both looked out on 
life as keen observers, but they observed without scorn. They saw 
that all men are equally ridiculous, as all men are equally sublime. 
Man simply as man is marvellous. On 7th March Miss B. Pollard 
lectured on ‘‘ Child Phenomena.” The lecturer stated that all Dickens 
child-characters were more or less phenomena—they were not repre- 
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sentations of the merely normal pcalanse oe child. The hard 
solitary childhood of Dickens himself perhaps accounted for this. 
The Jack of sympathy which he felt in those early days made him 
ever after particularly sympathetic towards children. The President, 
Mr. T. H. Leahair, presided on each occasion. 

LIVERPOOL.—At the Royal Institution, on 26th February. under 
the Presidency of Dr. Edgar A. Browne, the Rev. E. Stanley Russell 
gave a delightful recital entitled, ** An Evening with Dickens.’”’ Wholly 
from memory, and without the slightest hesitancy, he delivered in 
splendid dramatic style, and with mingled humour and pathos, the 
episode from Nicholas Nickleby of the flight of Smike from Dotheboys 
Hall and his subsequent capture ; the courtship of Mrs. Corney and 
Bumble ; Mrs. Gamp entertaining Mrs. Prig to tea, and the prepara- 
tions of the Varden family for their drive to Chingwell. 

LONDON.—Mr. A. 8. Hearn presided at the Clifford’s Inn meeting 
on 5th March, on the occasion of the delivery of Mr. G. W. Davis’s 
lecture ~‘ From Fairy Queen’ to‘ Little Nell.’’”’ A large attendance was 
favoured with a discourse of sustained interest and marked literary 
power. Spencer’s ~ Faerie Queene” (Books I. to IIT.) was given to 
the world in 1590, the Old Curvositu Shop in 1840. The two works, 
each in its way, reach the hall-mark in English imaginative literature. 
The * Queene ”’ is goodness itself, the child goodness in human guise. 
The one we admire, the other we cherish. The ‘‘ Queene”’ lives in 
allegory for ever; the child, fading and frail, but of real flesh and 
blood, shines forth vividly as the expression of human virtue in con- 
trast to regal ‘“‘ Gloriana,”’ though both are types of pure womanhood. 
Mr. Davis, in a masterly exposition of the functions and adjuncts of 
fictional literature, gave precedence to personality rather than to plot 
as an elemental feature of construction leading to success, and dwelt 
at some length upon style as a vehicle of thought, though possessing 
in itself alone no real importance. The lecturer dwelt upon characters 
as types. Types are personal acquaintances, the human mind needs 
thei and has had them from the dawn of nature. Thus arose the gods 
and goddesses of heathen mythology. Christianity destroyed types, 
Spencer revived them. ~° Holiness,’ ‘Temperance,’ ‘ Charity,” 
*- Courtesy,” the cardinal virtues and the deadly sins, all too far removed 
from actual life, were Spencer’s characters. In Bunyan’s works the 
vices and the virtues become men and women. The * Progress ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Holy War” fall short of the Bible only in popular regard. Of 
the three, Spencer, Bunyan, and Dickens, Dickens has created the 
more types, a gallery of types answering to every feeling that affects 
the human mind. Spencer was a visionary, Dickens a humanitarian, 
who stands alone with Shakespeare as the master type-creator, the 
delver in the deepest wells of sentiment, bringing to the surface the 
innermost in man. His types endure in the working vocabulary of 
the race, a complete human mythology. Little Nell is more idolized 
than is the Fairy Queene. A party comprising more than forty members 
had a very pleasant ramble on Saturday, Ist March, among the London 
scenes made familiar in Great Expectations. The party was conducted 
by Mr. W. J. Roffey, a member of the Branch, who made the ramble 
interesting by reading appropriate passages from time to time from 
the novel. 

LOS ANGELES.—The regular meeting of the Branch, held on 13th 
February, was devoted to httle talks by members on ** Which Dickens 
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Book do you love best, and why?” Many interesting and valuable 
points were brought forth. The programme for the day closed with 
a reading of extracts by Mrs. M. O. Leftwich from G. K. Chesterton’s 
book, “ Charles Dickens—a Critical Study.” At the business session 
plans were made for a repetition of the performance of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit in the near future. 


MANCHESTER.—At the March meeting, Mr. J. Cuming Walters 
read his interesting paper on *‘ Dickens and the Romance of Foreign 
Travel,’ which has already been dealt with in our pages. Mr. Walters 
illustrated his paper with many choice extracts from “ Pictures from 
Italy,” and in the interesting discussion which followed, the Chairman. 
Mr. Geo. **. Gadd and Messrs. Tes:imond and Van Gelder (Liverpool) 
and Mr. W. Hatfield (Stockport) as well as Messrs. J. Lea Axon and 
A. Humphreys took part. The Birthday Celebrations resulted in 
about £8 being raised for the Crippled Children’s Help Society. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On February 25th the branch went well ahead of 
its “‘ previous best.’? when, in the Mechanics’ new Minor Lecture Hall, 
Mr. Walter Attenborough delighted a large and appreciative auditory 
of nearly two hundred members and patrons with his finely dramatic 
recital of The Carol. The West Bridgford Glee Party punctuating 
with sprightly inter-stave quartettes. At the Lenten Public Reading 
Room on the preceding evening Alderman J. Houston, the chairman . 
of the Nottingham Education Committee, gave a Libraries * Half- 
Hour Talk” on The Pickwick Papers, which was probably helpful in 
rolling along the Fellowship’s chariot. Miss Ida (:reaves’s recital of. 
the colloquies of David Copperfield and his child-wife, Dora, proved, 
on March 11th, a charmingly interpreted introductory to our penulti- 
mate meeting of the spring session’s syllabus. 


ROCHESTER.—The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on 
the 20th February at the Masonic Hall, under the Presidency of Mr. 
R. Evans Prale. There was again a large attendance of enthusiastic 
Dickensians, and a most enjoyable evening was spent, thanks to the 
energetic Hon. Sec., Mr. Ratcliffe. The programme comprised recitals 
and instrumental and vocal items, while Mr. Victor Albery gave a 
number of character impersonations. A great many new names were 
nominated for membership by the Hon. Secretary and carried unani- 
mously. 

SHEFFIELD.—On February 24th, Mr. J Cuming Walters paid his 
annual visit and gave his lecture entitled ** Dickens and the romance 
of Foreign Travel,” already reported in our pages. Mr. H. Monks 
presided over an audience who proved by their deep attention and 
hearty applause, the lecturer’s contention that Dickens could infuse 
humour and interest even into holiday experiences. Mr. Win. Miles, 
on March 12th, gave a miscellaneous recital in the Montgomery Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. Samuel Smith. Mr. Miles’s ability as an 
elocutionist is so well known that praise from us would be superfluous. 
On March 13th, the Dramatic Section gave an evening of Recitals and 
Sketches in the Firth College tor the benefit. of the Literary and De- 
bating Section of the Sheffield Municipal Officers’ Guild. The pro- 
gramme opened with Mr. Guppy’s Proposal, Miss Constance Bradley 
taking the part of Esther Summerson and Mr. G. Nassau, Mr. 
Guppy. A recital followed by Miss H. Roberts of ** Our Honourable 
Friend.”” The most successful items were two sketches from Dombey 
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and Son, in which the villany of Carker, the Manager, was effectively 
portrayed by Mr. Sidney Seed. Mr. Fred Jackman made an efficient 
Mr. Dombey. Mrs. W. 8. Bagnall, as the second Mrs. Dombey had 
opportunities of displaying excellent dramatic power and force in a 
character adapted to her style. Miss Helen Roberts and Mr. J. W. 
Dyson gave the death scene of *“‘ Poor Jo.’”” Mr. Sidney Seed gave a 
recital ‘An evening with Dickens,’® and the programme concluded 
with a sketch from Pickwick Papers, “Two Wooings” and * An 
Interruption.” In Alfred Jingle, Mr. Fred Jackman had a part to 
his hking. Mr. Wardle and Mr. Perker were respectively taken by 
Mr. J. W. Dyson and Mrs. H. Monks. Rachel Wardle provided 
Mrs. W. S. Bagnall with a part if not exactly dignified, at any rate, 
mirth provoking. The audience showed by their keen attention and 
frequent laughter, their appreciation of the lighter dramatic food 
provided in this instance, as against the more serious vein of most 
of the other items. 


SOUTHEND.—tThe dramatic section of the Branch gave five per- 
formances of David Copperfield at the New Palace Theatre, Westcliff, 
which proved such a success both financially and from an artistic point 
of view, as to establish a record in the town for amateur productions. 
The play was dramatized by one of our local members, Mr. Will King, 
who in his adaptation of the novel, by keeping strictly to the text, 
and by his treatment of the scenes, created an atmosphere which has 
on al] hands been described as truly Dickensian. The parts chosen 
did not deal at all with the childhood of David Copperfield. The play 
opened with his introduction to Mrs. Steerforth. The two central 
themes of the production were the story of Little Em’ly and the un- 
masking of Uriah Heep—a wonderful character study. These gave 
scope for some very strong dramatic scenes, bringing in Rosa Dartle, 
Mrs. Steerforth, old Peggotty, and Mr. Wickfield. The more humorous 
side of life was represented in Mr. Micawber and his wife and family— 
the Micawber twins were quite a feature of the production. The 
whole caste, which was necessarily a large one, consisting of twenty- 
one characters, was admirably well chosen, each one seeming to be 
peculiarly fitted to his or her part. The performances were given in 
aid of the funds of the N.S.P.C.C., and the Secretary of the Fellowship 
had the pleasure of being able to hand over a cheque for £100 as a 
result of the effort. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—At the meeting on the 7th March, a very 
interesting lantern lecture was delivered by Mr. Councillor Hallett 
to the great enjoyment of the members. The views depicted various 
scenes mentioned in the writings of the great author. In the interval 
Miss Howard sang, Mr. Langridge gave two cornet solos and Mr. 
Dean a euphonium solo. 


SYDNEY.—Mr. Thomas Bentley, who has been touring Australia 
under engagement, has been instrumental in forming a Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship in Sydney. This is the first Branch established 
in New South Wales, and as there is a wide field for activity it is 
anticipated it will quickly grow to large proportions. In response to 
a letter from Mr. Bentley which appeared in the Press, a meeting was 
convened by the Lord Mayor for the purpose of discussing the matter, 
and it. was resolved by the score of people present that the Branch 
should be formed. Accordingly a second meeting was advertised, and 
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steps taken to secure a representative gathering. As a result about 
eighty people assembled at the Town Hall on 14th January, and the 
business of the evening was enthusiastically taken up. The officers and 
Committee were elected, and over sixty members enrolled. Although 
the time would be short, it was decided that the approaching anni- 
versary of the master’s birthday should be celebrated in some suitable 
way, the Committee being empowered to make any arrangements it 
might consider appropriate. The following were elected —Vice- 
Presidents, D. Hogarth, F. G. Crouch, and A. J. Riley ; Hon. Treasurer, 
E. G. Boreham ; Hon. Secretary, Walter B. Rodd : Committee, Messrs. 
W., A. Walsh, D. Moses, R. H. Rule, Wm. Welch, —. Hogg, A. E. Nash, 
A. Halloran, Alderman Marsh, Rev. G. Walters, Mesdames Peterson, 
H. Drew, —. Shakell, and Misses Flynn and Bennett. It is safe to 
add that all these officers are enthusiastic Dickensians, and if their 
efforts prove as successful as the Hon. Secretary anticipates the Branch 
will rapidly grow to be worthy of the Mother City of Australia. The 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Sidney, Alderman Arthur Cocks, has 
accepted the post of President, and already one hundred members are 
enrolled. 

WINNIPEG.—A dramatic version of The Battle of Life was given 
on 13th February at Convocation Hall, Manitoba College. The play 
was again given on 2lst at the Transcona Theatre by the Dickens 
Players. From the raising of the curtain throughout the three acts 
the audience followed the new play with the warmest applause, and 
at the close the players received-:an ovation. All parts were capitally 
taken, and special honours were won by Clem and Ben. The gentlemen 
who took the roles of Dr. Jeddler and Alfred were also very capable, 
while Mr. Condor, as Michael] Warden, acted with his accustomed 
skill. A pleasing feature of the drama was a Sir Roger de Coverley 
Dance. Between acts Mr. Condor received a surprise. On behalf of 
the Dickens Fellowship, and as a token of their appreciation of the 
toil and ability he has lavished in preparing dramatic enjoyment for 
the members, President Crawford presented him with a gold watch. 
In a happy reply Mr. Condor stated how much real pleasure he had 
secured from his efforts for the Fellowship. Mr. Gerald Wade, Hon. 
Secretary of the Fellowship, also presented to the President the framed 
charter just issued from headquaters in London. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH. 
BOOKS. 


Charles Dickens, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Victorian Age in Literature, by.G. Ix. Chesterton. Home Uni- 
versity Library. London: Williams and Norgate. 1s. net. 

Reminiscences, Impressions, and Anecdotes, by Francesco Berger 
(Chapter on and other references to Dickens). London: Sampson, 
Low and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
**The Sportsmen of Dickens,” illustrated. By W. Walter Crotch. 


Windsor Magazine, March. 
‘“‘ Criticism v. Detection”? (Edwin Drood Problem). By Wilfred 


Whitten. Pall Mall Gazette, February 20, 28. 
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Honour for Dickens and Burns, but none for the Saviour.’’ 
Catholic Herald, March 1. 

“A Literary Mystery: Dickens and Edwin Drood.” By Henry 
Woollen. Ealing Gazette, March 1 and 8. 

* Who’s Who in Fiction.” By Brander Matthews. Munsey’s 
Wagazine, March. 

“By whose Hand; another Bacon-Shakespeare Imposition ”’ 
(Lytton, the author of Dickens’s books) by Mercutio. Yorkshire 
Telegraph and Star, March 13. 

~ The Problem of Edwin Drood.” Reply by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
February 27, March 6. Rejoinder by the Revd. Harold Twyford, 
March 13. United Methodist. ; 

‘* Personal Reminiscences of Charles Dickens.’’ By the Rev. W. A. 
C. Chevalier. Church Family Newspaper, March 14. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 


2. London: Members’ Night. Papers on Great Expectations, pre- 
ceded by General Meeting, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at -8. 
Gloucester: Recitals by Mr. A. W. Mann and Miss Ethel Collett. 
(dasgow: Annual Meeting at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 
3. Forest Gate: Whist Drive at Earlham Hall. 
Edinburgh: Business Meeting at 5 St. Andrew’s Square at 8. 
4. Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social Gathering, at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-30. 
Birmingham: Annual Meeting, at Great Western Hotel, at 7-30. 
Sheffield: Newspaper Night, edited by Miss Helen Roberts, at 
Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
Brighton: “Some of my Favourite Characters,” by Miss M. M. 
Beach, at Steine Hall. 
Southend: Recital of The Chimes, by Mr. Wm. Miles. 
7. Stockport: Annual Meeting, at 8. 
%, Bristol: Papers and Sketches from Great Expectations, by Mr.. 
G. H. Jones. 
10. Winnipeg: Final Meeting of the Season, at 8-15. 
Rochester: Meeting in Masonic Hall, at 8. 
ill. Hull: Annual Meeting, at Owen Hall. 
14. Southampton (Ceneral Meeting, at 8. 
Plymouth: ~~ Dickens and Music,’ by Mr. Reginald Waddy, 
FRCS: ; 
Sheffield: Dramatic Performance of second play from Our 
Mutual Friend arranged by Miss Helen Roberts, at Cutlers’ 
Hall, at 7-30. 
16. Liverpool: General Meeting and President’s Address, at Royal 
Institution, at 8. 
21. Brixton: Social Evening at Hammerton Hall. 
Plymouth: Members Evening and Annual Meeting. 
3. Forest Gate: Reading Circle at Earlham Hall- 
5. Sheffield: Annual Meeting and Social Evening at Cutler’s Hall, 
at 7-30. 
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